





code of ethies 


Recognizing the invaluable influence of 
woman's life in all she touches, we resolve to 
inject into our business association the highest 
ideals for which The National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation stands; to lend grace, charm, and sobriety 
to all our dealings, and to maintain poise and 
dignity under all conditions and circumstances. 


We resolve to further the interest of whatever 
business we follow, to exemplify loyalty and con- 
scientiousness, and to exercise patience at all times; 


To keep our lives clean and wholesome, that 
our very presence may bring life and light to 
those about us; 

To encourage ambition, lend hope, and nourish 
faith, remembering that the eternal laws of God 
are the only ones under which we can truly 
succeed, 


(Adopted at Houston Convention, 1951) 






































ELECTRIC ‘ .- the carbon paper 


especially designed for electric typewriters 


Your electric typewriter is only as good as the records it produces. That 
is why Panama-Beaver, leaders and pioneers in the development of 
highest quality carbon papers and inked ribbons for over half a 
century, have gone through years of research, taking advantage of their 
vast knowledge and selected skills to bring you “SELECTRIC.” This 
carbon paper has the cleanest finish ever, is easy to handle and gives you 
longer wear and service. “SELECTRIC” lets you erase without a trace! 

Panama-Beaver’s only business has been, is, and always will be to develop and MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
produce superior carbon papers and inked ribbons for all business machines. 
Do yourself a favor—try “SELECTRIC.” 

Call your Panama-Beaver man, always a live wire! 


Brooklyn, New York 








Never fallen in love with a typewriter? Meet the handsome Olivetti Lexikon. Its 
“gentled” touch coddles your fingers; and it responds almost intuitively to all 
your typing wishes. Meet the Lexikon Electric, too (regular or carbon ribbon). 
We call it the world’s most eager-to-please typewriter, and so, we think, will you. 
Olivetti Corporation of America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 





olivetti 
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I. this our Christmas issue, it is a pleasure to share 
with you the real meaning of Christmas. 


In a few days, it will be Christmas and in millions of 
homes across the country, families and kinsmen will 
sitting down together to eat a little more than is g 
for them and to enjoy one of the happiest times of the 
year. There will be a slight, temporary rising of the tem- 
perature of human kindliness. 


What does it all men? For a few of us—Christmas is 
a religious commemoration, the highlight of the Christian 
year. For a majority, it is merely feast and a holiday. 


The whole meaning of Christmas—is the miracle of 
Christ’s birth and death. He so loved His fellow men that 
His whole life was dedicated without the least alloy of 
self to the relief and service of all those who stood in 
need of them. He left us two commandments: that we 
should love God—whose nature He revealed to us by 
His own—with all our being; and that we should love 
our neighbors as ourselves. However far we are from 
fulfilling either, all of us, as a result of Christ’s life, 
come at Christmas for a moment a little nearer to both. 


The theme for the year is “WE CAN BE BETTER 
THAN WE ARE” and let us take the end of this year 
to strive for that goal! Let us all bow our heads in prayer 
and ask THE ALMIGHTY to guide us in the right path. 


A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS and a HEALTHY @ 


PROSPEROUS and HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
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Always Counts 


Appearance 


Whether your office is at the North Pole or Main Street, 
U.S.A., the appearance of your business letters counts a- 
plenty. That’s why appearance-conscious secretaries every- 
where insist upon Columbia Ribbons and Carbons to create 
that correct impression their office correspondence must have. 
Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


RIBBONS AND CARBONS 


CLASSIC « SILK GAUZE «+ MARATHON ¢ COMMANDER 
PINNACLE . RAINBOW ° DH&D e TITAN 















| —_— has been given by the In- 
stitute to Canadian secretaries to take 
the U. S. version of the CPS examina- 
tion. It is realized parts of the examina- 
tion as now constituted will be diffi- 
cult for Canadian secretaries, for regu- 
lations affecting business in Canada 
and in the United States differ. 


Canadian secretaries may take the ex- 
amination at regularly established test 
centers in the United States. If enough 
apply for a center at the University of 
Western Ontario, a center will be es- 
tablished there for the 1958 examina- 
tion. Application blanks should be 
marked clearly to indicate that the sec- 
retary is Canadian, for while the ex- 
amination is the U. S. version this year, 
it is hoped some adaptations can be 
made in the future in certain sections. 


CPSs or CPS‘s? 

An alert reader questioned my use of 
CPSs without an apostrophe. In check- 
ing the authorities, I discovered the 
majority give CPS’s, but some give 
CPSs as an alternate form, suggesting 
that the small s indicates clearly the 
fact that the form is plural. However, 
I am willing to concede that the weight 
of opinion favors the apostrophe; and 
I suggest that we conform. 


Section V, Secretarial Skills 

For the first time, candidates for the 
CPS examination who did not pass Sec- 
tion V are being given an analysis that 
will show whether difficulty was en- 
countered in Part A, Secretarial Per- 
formance, or Part B, English Usage. 
The analysis has been made by Pro- 
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fessor George Wagoner, Chairman of 
the Research Committee of the Insti- 
tute, and letters have been mailed to 
those who took the 1957 examination. 
It will not be possible to go back to 
previous years, but it is hoped the an- 
alysis can be provided in future years. 
No analysis can be made of other sec- 
tions. c 


Too many secretaries have trouble 
with the secretarial skills section of the 
examination. There may be several rea- 
sons: They have not been taking much 
dictation; they have become so accus- 
tomed to the vocabulary of the business 
in which they work that the general 
vocabulary used in the examination 
seems difficult; they are taking dicta- 
tion from a stranger; they are not ac- 
customed to taking dictation and tran- 
scribing for two or more hours without 
interruption; they think they must tran- 
scribe all of the dictation, and they 
sacrifice quality unnecessarily for quan- 
tity; they do not read instructions care- 
fully; they are careless about punctation 
and spelling; they assume they are well 
prepared and do not review. 


How can they prepare? By having 
someone give them timed dictation for 





Dean Inez Ray Wells 


Certified Professional Secretary 


speed building; by taking practice tests 
including long periods of uninterrupted 
transcription; by reviewing typewriting, 
shorthand, punctuation, spelling and 


grammar. 


Starting Over 


If any section has been failed three 
times, the candidate must start over if 
she wishes to continue with the exami- 
nation. Some have started over and have 
been certified. Any candidate may start 
over at any time she wishes. When a 
candidate starts over, she must take all 


six sections on the first attempt. Th 
advantage is that, by starting over, sh 


establishes a new five-year period in 
which to complete the examination. 


Those who start over are “qualified.” 
They do not need to submit their cre- 
dentials again to the Committee on 


Qualifications. 


Spreading Sections 


On the first attempt (either starting 
for the first time or starting over), the 
candidate must take all six sections of 
the CPS examination. Thereafter, if 
some sections must be taken again, it 
may be wise to take one or two sections 
at a time. This permits more intensive 
study of the sections to be taken. If 
such a plan is followed, it is necessary 
to remember the five-year time limit 
and plan accordingly. Whether all re- 
maining sections are to be taken at 
one time or spread over two or more 
years is a decision that must be made 
by the candidate. 
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secret 
of 
carbon copy 
perfection — 
the new 


— Ni VV ew oe. 


This is the excitingly new ‘‘feel and write’”’ in carbon paper. 
Smudgeproof both to fingers and copies under normal handling, 
BEAUTYRITE produces up to 15 copies at one typing—and each 
is clear, crisp and “‘original-like” in its appearance. 
You’ll see and feel the wonderful difference the first time you 
use BEAUTYRITE. For free samples fill in the coupon. 
Remington. Fkand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


eneannen eee eee 


Remington Rand, Room 2241, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Please send me free samples of BEAUTYRITE 
ee a ee 
FIRM 


ADDRESS. 
SONNE... SAT 


ee en ees eseseesesese 














M.. Brownie Humphrey Wise, vice- 
president and general manager of one 
of the fastest-growing companies in the 
world, began her career in the direct 
selling industry as a part-time dealer, 
displaying housewares at home party 
demonstrations. 


Today the trim, brown-eyed, forty- 
four-year-old mother of a nineteen- 
year-old son is the chief executive of 
the national sales corporation of which 
she was co-founder in April, 1951. 


Besides her duties as head of the 
Tupperware organization, she is active 
in advancing the field of selling gen- 
erally. She is the first woman member 


brownie wise 


vice-president and 

general manager 

Tupperware Home Parties Inc. 
Orlando, Florida 


ever elected to the board of the Na- 
tional Association of Direct Selling 
Companies and is a member of the 
Board of Advisors of American Sales- 
man magazine. 


Brownie Wise operated a women’s 
wear shop prior to World War II. She 
left the business at the outbreak of the 
war to work for a division of the Ben- 
dix Corporation in Detroit as a secre- 
tary to the general manager. 


While at Bendix, Brownie decided 
to supplement her income for herself 
and her son by becoming a part-time 
saleswoman demonstrating products at 
home parties. Soon, she learned that the 
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occupation furnished a remarkably good 
income. 


That was the turning point in her 
career. She resigned her job at Bendix 
on V-J Day and turned to selling on 
the home party plan. 


In 1948 she discovered Tupperware 
and knew immediately that because the 
product had so many uses, it must be 
demonstrated and sold at parties in the 
home. 


In a few months she had become so 
successful at selling the flexible, un- 
breakable polyethylene kitchenware on 
the home party plan that she became a 
distributor with a score of dealers under 
her supervision. 





through trained dealers at home parties. 
Brownie was appointed head of the 
new company. 


Under her leadership, the young co 
poration has increased its annual sales 
volume to the multi-million dollar mark, 
has become one of the fastest-growing 
direct selling companies in history and 
is continuing to break records in the 
industry. 


Today, more and more dealers, ninety 
percent of them women, are flocking 
to follow the example of the brown- 
eyed ex-secretary. 

In October, 1956, Mrs. Wise was 
named “Saleswoman of the Year” by 
the Sales Executives Club of Boston. 





After selling Tupperware for a year 
in Detroit, she moved to Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Florida, where she developed the 
unique “patio demonstration” parties. 
Until this time, Tupperware had been 
sold in stores and by mail order, and to 
a lesser degree on the home party plan. 
While store and mail order sales were 
slowly climbing, sales at home parties 
far outranked them. 


The manufacturer and designer of the 
products, Earl Tupper, was watching the 
success of Brownie Wise and a few 
other distributors using the plan. He 
decided a sales corporation should be 
formed to sell his products exclusively 


In June Mrs. Wise was named Busi- 
ness Woman of the Year by the Na- 
tional Sales Executives Inc. at their 
meeting in Los Angeles, the first 
woman so honored in the twenty-second- 
year history of NSE. 


Something of Mrs. Wise’s personal 
and business philosophy of success has 
been published in her book, “Best 
Wishes, Brownie Wise”. It’s an imagi- 
native treatment of the values of wishes 
—when you put them to work. It has 
a foreword by Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, the exponent of positive think- 


ing, who says, “This book . . . will in- € 
} 


deed help make your wishes come 
true!” 
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The other morning after getting an 
executive staff meeting under way and 
king part in some of the discussion 
n the most urgent projects, I left the 
limed-oak conference table and strolled 
out among the gardens on our 1,000- 
acre headquarters site here in Central 
Florida. It was not a pleasure walk, 
though naturally I enjoyed it. With me 
were our maintenance director and a 
photographer from our public relations 
department. The object of the stroll 
was to take some pictures for the 
monthly newspaper that goes to our 
thousands of dealers from Puerto Rico 
to Alaska and from Maine to Hawaii. 
One of the pictures the photographer 


wimwuith a wish!’ 


overnight. On the way back to the 
office I was still thinking about those 
two little vases and the memories they 
brought to mind. 


They were memories of wishes I had 
then and a moving mental picture of 
how so many of those wishes have 
been fulfilled, one by one. Like the 
growth of the plants in the little vases, 
the fulfillment of the wishes has been 
a steady growth and not an_ instan- 
taneous thing, rapid though the rush 
of events has seemed. 


There is no one magic step to suc- 
cess. There are at least four, it seems 
to me. There may be others. One thing 
I know, none will carry you to success 


by 


brownie wise 


vice president & general manager 
tupperware home parties inc. 


wanted was to be taken in the green- 


house. 


There on a shelf I spied something 
that brought a wonderful wave of 
nostalgia sweeping over me. It was the 
pair of little white vases which I had 
on my desk when I was a secretary at 
Bendix Corporation in Detroit .. . shall 
I say how few short yesterdays ago? 


I will. 


It’s been twelve years since I cov- 
ered my typewriter there for the last 
time; yet so much has happened it 
could have been much longer. And still, 
it has happened so fast, I seem to have 
been catapulted to where I am almost 
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unless you take them with love in your 
heart. People who care not for others, 
who set out to battle their way to suc- 
cess by crushing others to defeat, have 
no real success. They may win money, 
prestige and even a following of friends 
and associates of a type. Yet, all this 
does not add up to success. It adds up 
merely to the tarnished trophy of 
power—success only in work and not 


as a complete person. 


If you would be truly successful in 
the useful, happy, complete kind of 
way I think you really want, think first 
about how you can best go about ful- 
filling the needs of people. Everyone 


has a place in the world. What is 
yours? Are you using your talents and 
your energy effectively? Do you really 
fit the job you are on? Are you happy 
in your work? Do you feel that you're 
doing anything worthwhile? Have you 
ever looked beyond your desk and 
realized that though you may be a small 
cog in a big machine, the machine needs 
many small, loyal cogs to keep it turn- 
ing smoothly? Do you think the world 
owes you a living, or do you realize 
that the more you serve, the greater 
will be your success? Remember that 
the first requisite of success—whether 
it be im a person, an invention, or an 
institution— is usefulness. The measure 
of your service, your usefulness, in the 
long run will be the measure of your 
success. 


Second, granted that you have set 
your sights on service and found a task 
in which you can lose yourself, the 
next thing is to sift out what is your 
real wish for success. Where there’s a 
wish there’s a way! What do you really 
wish for? Many things, naturally. Yet, 
you must learn to wish carefully, select- 
ively. Examine your wishes. Which 
ones are deep, important wishes? Which 
ones are worthy? Which ones are sure 
to do you good without harming any- 
one else? 


Now, carefully, which two or three 
wishes do you really want most of all? 
Next, which one comes first? Which 
one do you really feel you should attain? 
Which one seems to be growing the 
strongest, like a burning desire within 
you? That is the one to center on just 
now. That is the one to turn into what 
I call a “working wish.” On that wish 
you should put “overalls.” Put it to 
work, 


“And how,” you ask, “do I put a 
wish to work?” 


Set a definite goal. The fulfillment 
of your wish is the goal. Plan to reach 
it by a certain time. Now, look at the 
goal and analyze the things you must do 
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to reach it. You must perhaps acquire 
certain knowledge or skill or a certain 
amount of money, or do some other 
one particular thing first. Next, you 
must do something else. After that there 
will be another step to take. It is well 
to set, in addition to the one big goal, 
a series of smaller goals which will help 
chart your progress toward the big one. 
Reaching a small one gives you a sense 
of victory, urges you on to the next 
one. It also acts as a policeman to keep 
you from loitering along the way. 


So now you have (1) determined to 
do something in life to fulfill needs, and 
you have (2) sifted your wishes and set 
your sights on the important ones 
which you know will help you be a 
useful person for filling needs and at 
the same time gaining the success you 
want. You have also (3) seen that the 
way to attain those wishes is to make 
each one—probably one at a time—a 
definite goal. You have taken a close 
look at the steps necessary to reach 
the goal. Now you are ready for the 
fourth step toward success. Having 
faith in yourself. Call it confidence, 
call it self-assurance, call it what you 
will. You must believe that you can do 
a certain thing or you can never do it. 
You must believe in yourself even when 
all the world fails to believe in you. 
That’s what Edison and the Wright 
Brothers and Pasteur and Clara Barton 
and ever so many others had to do to 
accomplish their wishes. Of course, 
sometimes other people have more faith 
in us than we have in ourselves. Then 
we are unfair to both those who believe 
in us and to ourselves if we do not 
plunge ahead and test ourselves, and at 
least try to fulfill the promise which 
others see in us. 


How does one gain faith in one’s 
self? First, by a faith in God. If you 
do not believe you are guided by a 
Power greater than yourself, you can 
not have full self-confidence. Following 
His guidance you may still make mis- 
takes, but because you have acted as 
best you knew how you will bounce 
back from those mistakes because they 
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were honest mistakes. You will have 
confidence to try again. And that... 


that trying again . . . is the secret of 
success that makes all the other sec- 
rets work. 


No matter how much you may want 
to serve others, no matter how carefully 
you have sifted your wishes, no matter 
how definitely you have set your goals 
and started taking the necessary steps 
toward them, if you do not keep on 
taking the steps, if you do not persist 
and presevere and fry, try again, then 
you will not succeed. 


One of my greatest inspirations has 
always been the story of the gold dis- 
covery in California. The man who 
made the big strike was digging on a 
claim which had been abandoned by 
another prospector. The new man found 
gold just three feet further than the 
first man had dug. “Just three feet 
from gold . . .” We once built a whole 
business promotion around that theme. 
When you feel you are licked, that is 
the time to renew your efforts. The 
difference between losers and winners 
is that when they are beaten the losers 
give it up ... while the winners give 
it everything. 


Currently we are using in another 
promotion a powerful statement by 
James Freeman Clark: “All of the 
strength and force of a man comes from 
his faith in things unseen. He who be- 
lieves is strong. He who doubts is weak. 
Strong convictions precede great actions. 
The man strongly possessed of an idea 
is the master of all who are uncertain 
or wavering. Clear, deep, living con- 
victions rule the world.” 


Are your convictions clear? Do you 
believe firmly in yourself and in what 
you want to do? Have you wished and 
then decided upon your foremost wishes 
and then set goals which you must reach 
to make your wishes come true? Are 
you now taking the steps to reach these 
goals, one at a time? Good! Keep on. 
You are on the stairway to success. 
You will win with a wish. 





communism 
changes china 


The Most Reverend Joseph M. 
Yuenm D. C., Bishop of Chuma- 
tien, Honan, China, speaking at 
a meeting of the Philadelphia 
Chapter (Pennsylvania, North- 
eastern District), compared the 
China of yesterday with today’s 
Red-ruled country. Aside from de- 
cided political changes due to a 
communistic government, His Ex- 
cellency described how filial love 
and piety, a high obligation with 
the Chinese, is now conspicuously 
absent; how Russian wheat has 
taken the place of rice as the na- 
tional food; and how the use of 
opium, which had almost disap- 
peared among the Chinese, has 
once more become commonplace. 














navy offers 
civilian positions 


Applications for stenographic 
positions at Navy Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., are now being 
accepted by Miss Julia Behuniak, 
Navy Civilian Representative. The 
shortage of stenographers makes 
it necessary for the Navy to re- 
cruit qualified personnel to fil 
essential Civil Service positions. 
Salary, $285 per month; liberal 
vacations; automatic salary in- 
creases and excellent promotional 
possibilities. The Navy Depart- 
ment guarantees housing upon ar- 
rival in Washington. 


Applicants must be at least 
eighteen years of age, in good 
health and able to type forty 
words a minute and take short- 
hand at eighty words a minute. 
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O. a December day in 1843 an 
English educator and art patron, 
Henry Cole, sat at the library desk of 
his London home addressing to his 
friends what were probably the first 
Christmas cards ever printed. The cards 
depicted a Victorian family assembled 
at the festive board and the traditional 
Christmas customs of giving to the 
poor. They bore the now-classic greet- 
ing: “A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year to You.” 


Cole, in an historic move, two months 
before had commissioned John Calcott 
Horsley, a Royal Academy artist, to de- 
sign the card and had struck off a 
thousand lithographed copies which 
were then hand-tinted by a professional 
“colorer.” Cole dispatched some of the 
cards to his friends that December and 
offered the remainder for sale in a 
London shop. 


Greeting cards have advanced a long 
step in the century since 1843, but the 
original idea of expressing Christmas 
greetings with fine art has remained un- 
changed. Americans shopping for cards 
this year may select, for example, a 
painting called “Hunting Scene” by 
another Royal Academy member—Sir 
Winston Churchill, Britain’s recent 
prime minister and famed amateur 
artist. Or one might choose paintings 
by the late French master, Maurice 
Utrillo, the Italian, Massimo Campigli, 
and such famed Americans as Norman 
Rockwell, Saul Steinberg, Robert 
Schneeberg and Thomas Vroman. 
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a gallery of Christmas Art 


The Christmas cards we send and receive bear 
the names of famous artists and some of the 
best contemporary art. Here is how it began. 


Not every person can visit the great 
art galleries, and few can afford to 
purchase original paintings for their 
homes, but almost everyone can collect 
fine art on Christmas cards—‘“the art 
gallery of all the people,” as it has been 
termed. 


Collections embrace not only con- 
temporary cards, but others that origi- 
nated in the three decades from 1870 
to 1900 when both English and Amer- 
ican Christmas cards reached a high 
degree of artistic excellence. The Hall- 
mark Historical Collection, which num- 
bers more than 25,000 pieces, comprises 
several thousand early Christmas cards. 

The appearance of Henry Cole’s card 
in the London of the 1840's coincided, 
curiously, with a period of great in- 
terest in Christmas in England. Prince 
Albert, Victoria’s consort, is said to have 
introduced the first Christmas tree to 
England in this era, and Charles Dickens 
published some of his greatest Christ- 
mas stories—“A Christmas Carol,” and 
“The Cricket on the Hearth” in the 
same decade. 


Christmas cards appeared in America 
only shortly thereafter. The origin of 
the first ones is clouded, but one story, 
which provides a nice American con- 
trast to the British account, gives credit 
for the first Yule greeting to a New 
York State dry goods merchant, R. J. 
Pease of Albany. Pease designed, printed 
and mailed one of the first examples as 
an advertisement for his “Great Variety 
Store and Temple of Fancy.” 


The best early Christmas art in Amer- 
ica came, not unexpectedly, from Boston 
in the 1870's. Louis Prang, a sensitive 
and art-loving lithographer whose ideas 
were years ahead of his time, publisk«.! 
his first Christmas card in 1874 and 
his last less than twenty years later. 
But in that brief interval he established 
a collection among the most prized in 
the world today. 


Prang reproduced the fine art of his 
day—work by Elihu Vedder, Douglas 
Volk and J. Alden Weir among others, 
all long forgotten but capable artists. 
He also held art competitions. Curiously, 
the great Currier and Ives lithographs 
depicting nineteenth century America 
did not appear on Christmas cards until 
well into the twentieth century, but 
their popularity today is unflagging. 


Toward the turn of the century, a 
postal card craze swept the country, 
carrying Prang and most other card 
publishers before it. It lasted for more 
than a decade and it was not until about 
1908 that Christmas cards of the type 
we know today were published. The 
resurgence of fine art on cards did not 
occur until the 1930’s, but its hold on 
the tastes and imaginations of Ameri- 
cans has become more secure in each 
succeeding year. 


That is not to say Santa Claus, holly 
wreaths, candles, bells and Yule logs 
have been abandoned as Christmas card 
illustrations. On the contrary, these age- 
old symbols are the ingredients of the 
modern Christmas card artists and are 
as warm and appealing as when John 
Calcott Horsley used them a hundred 
years ago. 
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MARIE GORGAS 
(Northeastern District) 


Tre Teutonic fairy godmother who 
waved her wand over Marie’s cradle in 
Bremerhaven, Germany, must have said 
something like this: “You will travel 
far; you will have an interesting and 
successful career; you will marry a 
handsome man; and one day you will 
become a queen.” The years passed, 
Marie came to America and grew up, 
and the fairy godmother’s gifts began 
to materialize. 

After secretarial training, Marie spent 
the next decade and a half at the Balti- 
more office of the Biddle Purchasing 
Company. Here, Marie acquired a 
knowledge of the real responsibility re- 
quired of a secretary. As she says, “I 
learned the hard way, and I’ve always 
been grateful for it.” 

During this time the handsome man 
walked into Marie’s life, and she was 
soon signing her mail “Mrs. Herbert 
Gorgas.” 

Then came the war, and with it— 
Puerto Rico. Following her husband, 
who assisted in the construction of San 
Juan’s fortifications, Marie became af- 
filiated with the Office of Censorship, 
in charge of personnel. 

The Armistice signed, the Gorgas 
family settled in Albany, where Marie 
quickly settled herself behind a desk 
labeled “secretary to the zone manager” 
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at the Electric Auto-Lite Company. The 
stage was set for NSA. 

Marie was a charter member of the 
Albany Chapter (New York), and its 
first president. 

Ten years later, she says, “I have 
the same enthusiasm for NSA as I did 
ten years ago. NSA is still the answer 
to every secretary who seeks to get 
ahead in the world.” 

Wherever she went, to meetings, 
conferences, and conventions, Marie 
collected carefully all NSA information. 
As New York State advisor and later 
as division secretary and president, 
Marie disseminated to her chapters not 
only her vast store of NSA knowledge, 
but endeavored to inculcate in them the 





high ideals for which the Association 
stands. Marie’s warm, friendly person- 
ality played no small part in the suc- 
cess of her leadership and guidance. As 
she herself says, “My favorite hobby 
is people. I love people, like to talk 
with them and be with them.” And 
people in turn are instantly attracted 
to her. 

Somewhere along the line, Marie left 
her typewriter and for a year served as 
Chairman of Gray Ladies at St. Petet’s 
Hospital in Albany. She also did child 
care work for the local Red Cross. 
It was Mr. John Hyland, manager of 
the DeWitt Clinton Hotel and an hon- 
orary member of the Albany Chapter, 
who enticed Marie back to the disci- 
pline of business by installing her at 





the hotel as secretary to the sales man- 
ager. The possibility of a trip to Ni- 
geria, West Africa, with her husband, 
although never realized, led Marie ‘® 
read every book on Africa in the loca 
library. She says this trip via books 
was one of her most exciting 
adventures. 

Currently, Marie is secretary-in-chief 
at the J. E. Hennessey Company, food 
brokers of Albany, where she does 
“everything from dusting the boss’ desk 
to sampling the products.” 

Marie can and will play a very tricky 
game of Canasta. On an occasion she 
meets with the Albany County Republi- 
can Club, or blows her whistle at the 
Capitol District Women’s Traffic Club. 
She was once a vice president of that 
organization, but now devotes all her 
attention to NSA. This, she says, is 
because “I think it is only from partici- 
pation in my own professional organi- 
zation that I can do a better job and 
become a better informed person.” 

Domestically, good fortune attends 
Marie all the way. Her understanding 
husband and her mother, who lives 
with them, enjoy her NSA friends and 
have encouraged her NSA activities. 
One such project which they en- 
couraged is the recently completed 
New York State Division Chapter 
Handbook, which Marie originated and 
developed. It is a volume, bulky as its 
name, packed with facts, blueprints, 
and ideas for guiding chapters in edu- 
cational, civic, social, and membership 
programs. When the handbook was 
finally distributed last May at a division 
meeting, Marie immediately seized upon 
a new task. Just now she is engaged in 
exercising her remarkable memory as 
she pens what may be the definitive 
history of her division. At such times, 
when Marie has herself wrapped in a 
new project, both mother and husband 
pick up the checkerboard and tolerantly 
sit out her absorption, for they have 
learned that Marie does nothing by 
halves. 

All of this cannot explain Marie, but 
it can help explain why, though locally 
dubbed “Mrs. NSA,” she is fondly 
hailed throughout her division as—the 
Queen Mother. 
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TRY THIS TYPING SHORT CUT 

A little practice on this short 
cut will enable you to type both 
address and message on a post- 
card without touching the card! 
After typing one side of the card, 
give the platen a quick turn. The 
card will flip back, strike the 
paper table, and then drop into 
position behind the platen. 

Another turn of the platen puts 
the card in position to write on 
the other side. And a further re- 
finement is to give the platen an 
extra quick turn at the end, sail- 
ing the card over the back of the 
machine into a receiving basket. 
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I wonder why we should want to 
be more successful than we already are. 
Why should we want to accomplish 
more when our present performance 
can bring so much? Just what would you 
expect the two most popular questions 
to be today? The first, among both men 
and women, is “How can I reduce?” 
and the other is “Where do I park?” 


Instead of asking ourselves how we 
may expect more of ourselves and there- 
by receive more, we start by already 
being overfed and ask ourselves how we 
may do something about this sign of 
prosperity. And instead of wondering 
how, by producing more, we may per- 
haps be fortunate enough to get some 
of the luxuries of life, we start by hav- 
ing too many automobiles, too much 
comfort and convenience, and have to 
worry what to do with it all. 


Under these circumstances, why 
should we strive for more? Well, pos- 
sibly there is more to life than just ma- 
terial prosperity. Maybe there are values 
in life that cannot be expressed in dol- 
lars. Perhaps the things that count most 
cannot be counted. 

On that basis, then, let’s assume that 
we would all like to be more successful 
... and see what it takes to do this. 

It was suggested that I enumerate 
some of the things which business ex- 
pects. It is assumed that if you heed this 
type of advice you stand a better chance 
of being successful. 

Some do’s and don'ts for . . . 


Applicants 


Don’t be overly aggressive, cocky, 
critical, or demanding. 
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Don’t be afraid, either. 

Don’t give the impression of shop- 
ping around (you'll get a quick brush- 
off). 

Know what you have to offer. 

Don’t exaggerate your talents or 
capabilities. 

Be truthful and sincere. 

Don’t oversell yourself. 

Don’t feel you are “asking” for a job, 
but rather “selling” an ability. 

Don’t appear to be begging for work; 
nobody likes a crybaby. 

Don’t fidget—it distracts. 

Relax—be yourself. 

Be patient, calm, tactful, courteous, 
cooperative. 

Be prepared to take tests. 

Allow sufficient time. 

Don’t overstay your visit. 

Dress as you expect to dress for the 
job. 

Workers 

Develop a wholesome attitude. 

Don’t knock your associates or com- 
pany. 

Appear to be energetic. 

Don’t be a talebearer or backstabber. 

Do an honest day’s work. 

Show some enthusiasm. 

Don't criticize others. 

Respect your supervisor (some day 
you may be one). 

Don’t gripe just for the sake of 
griping. 

Show some initiative. 

If you would be smart, look smart. 

Bobby socks, pincurls, horseplay have 
no place in the office. 

Practice good health habits (your 
presence on the job is required). 

Don’t gossip . . . the person who 


throws mud soils his own hands. 

Grow up emotionally. 

Grow up industrially. 

Grow up! 

It’s easy enough for me, as a person- 
nel director, to stand before you and 
tell you what business expects of its 
workers. But unless we in business can 
motivate people to give us what we 
want and need, spelling out our demands 
will not accomplish our purpose. Man- 
agement’s demands must be related to 
your personal demands; only then will 
you, in trying to realize your own plans 
coincidentally help management realize 
theirs. 

So let’s begin by suggesting that the 
title assigned to me is a very appropriate 
one. Your personal progress in business 
and in life will be more your own doing 
than anybody else’s. Pull may open the 
door for you but push will help you 
make headway. 

Expressed another way: our progress 
in life may be likened to three boats— 
the rowboat, the sailboat, and the steam- 
boat. Some people go through the sea 
of life in a rowboat, making progress 
slowly and with great effort. Others are 
more like the sailboat; they go farther 
and faster with little effort, but they 
drift along as the wind blows. The more 
successful are like the steamboat; they 
set their goal, chart their course by the 
most direct route, and move along 
steadily with all the power that can be 
utilized. 

“Success is Personal” implies two 
things to me. One is that we should de- 
fine success which is a personal matter; 
the other is that we should identify 
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Keynote address before the third annual Secretarial Seminar 
Sponsored by Marquette Chapter (Peoria, Illinois) 
(Great Lakes District) 
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some of the ingredients of success as 
these relate to the individual. 

Whether success be defined as hap- 
piness, financial attainment, or some- 
thing else, it cannot be attained by going 
out and looking for it. It comes rather 
by a process of elimination. We may 
not know precisely what it is we are 
looking for, all we know is that as we 
find things along the way to personal 
success we discover these are not the 
things we want. We don’t find the 
answers; we find non-answers. 

If we keep on in our persistence we 


ay ultimately find what we are look- 
@:: for. If we get discouraged and quit 


we're defeated. 


Learn From Experience 

Experiences are worth nothing unless 
we learn something from them. In life 
we are taught to expect things to hap- 
pen. We are taught to expect trouble 
and trials. We’re told, for instance, that 
the path to true love does not run 
smooth. Even the expressway to happi- 
ness is not without its detours. Every 
rose has its thorns—that sort of thing. 

But don’t stop there. Don’t just re- 
sign yourself to the fact that you will 
encounter these things. Expect to learn 
something from each experience. Every 
trial has its purpose. 

A man was asked to tell his favorite 
Bible verse. Here is what he quoted: 
“and it came to pass.” This surprised 
everybody, as it possibly surprises you 
. . . because it is not a quoted passage, 
in fact not even a verse. 

Yet he insisted that “and it came to 
pass” was the one most meaningful to 
him. In every trouble, he explained, he 
thinks of this Biblical line. The prob- 
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lem, the difficulty, did not come to stay; 
it came to pass. It came to leave its im- 
print upon his personality and his char- 
acter. It came to teach its particular les- 
son. But it was not, of itself, a finality. 
It did not come to stay. It came to pass. 


So don’t just accept trouble and trials 
amid your successes and happiness, be- 
cause you have been taught to accept 
that “into each life some rain must fall.” 
In other words, don’t see just the dark 
cloud; look for the ever-shining sun 
that is surely behind each cloud. 


When our personal lives become 
stormy, and our path to personal suc- 
cess is obscured, that’s the time to rely 
upon the radar of hope, away from the 
turbulence, out into clear sailing toward 
our pre-established, long-range personal 
goal. 


Learn From Progress 


Of course, there are other things in 
life besides trouble, trials, and defeats. 
There is also progress. Here too we 
ought to be prepared to learn some- 
thing. The real value of noting progress 
lies not in self-satisfaction over achieve- 
ment but in charting what must yet be 
done. Progress itself has not only created 
new problems; it has sharpened our 
awareness of human needs still unmet. 
Every forward step rightfully serves as 
a reminder of the distance yet to go. 

The purpose of the world is not to 
provide us with constant bliss or aim- 
less gaiety, but with opportunities to 
strengthen and develop our moral and 
spiritual selves. It is a world that pro- 
vides us with continual challenges to 
our faith, our courage, and our dreams 
—and ever-changing opportunities to 


develop ourselves beyond our earth- 
bound beginnings. 

A slogan in the Canadian canoe coun- 
try that reads, “Leave every campsite 
better than you found it” is an excel- 
lent doctrine for our brief camping so- 
journ on this earth. To “leave the world 
better than we found it” can be an in- 
spiring slogan for anybody. 

Out of our beliefs are born deeds. 
Out of our deeds we form habits. Out 
of our habits grow our character. And 
on our character we build our destina- 
tion. 

When we think of progress we think 
not so much of what has been done 
but what still waits to be done. When- 
ever we pass through one door we find 
two more beckoning us. Every time we 
go one step higher up the ladder of 
success we broaden our horizons and 
see the greater fields of opportunity 
from a loftier viewpoint. 


Ingredients of Success 

Success is a many splendored thing— 
a combination of many components. 
True, these may not be the same in all 
cases, as we relate success to the indi- 
vidual. Nor will they always exist to the 
same degree. But there are enough sim- 
ilarities and common ingredients that 
we can identify them and make our 
plans accordingly. 

We could list these and take them 
one by one. We could talk about ability, 
ambition, attitude, personality, poise, 
and such factors. But I prefer to reverse 
the record and play the other side. Let’s 
see what it is that keeps otherwise well 
qualified people from being as success- 
ful as they'd like to be. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Bu household has the making of 
snow—and plenty of it—in every pack- 
age of soap or detergent. With the aid 
of your electric mixer or rotary beater, 
you can whip up enough suds “snow” 
to turn the entire house into white 
winter wonderland. Best of all, this 
kind of snow will not melt into oozy 


puddles. Be your own Jack Frost if this 





gentleman has so unkindly refused to 


pay you a timely visit. 


As Jack Frost, of course, you are cus- 
todian of the “secret formula.” Pour a 
handful or two of packaged soap or 
detergent into a mixing bowl, add a 
small amount of water, beat until it 
reaches the consistency of a super-stiff 
meringue—and presto! A huge mound 
of fresh-fallen “snow!” You will want 
to make snowballs first of all, of course. 
Dig right into the mass of thick fluff 
and mold large balls with your hands, 
placing them on a bread board to dry. 
Stick a double length of gay Christmas 
cord in the center of each snowball, 
sprinkle liberally with glitter, allow 
to harden, and hang them on _ the 


Christmas tree. 


Mold a special giant snowball around 


a looped length of wire attached to a 
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large button or circle of cardboard. 
When almost dry, press in sprigs of 
mistletoe, and thread wide red ribbon 
through the upper loop of the wire. 
Tie a big satin bow through the lower 
loop of the wire and dangle a glitter- 
ing tree ornament from it as a finish- 
ing touch. Hang it in the stair well, in 


an arch or doorway. 


Wooden spoons can be used to apply 
white drifts of “snow” to tree branches, 
wreaths, and pine boughs. The snow 
will dry to a realistic texture and last 
until the tree is taken down. And the 
glittering snowballs can even be packed 
away with the other ornaments for the 


next year. 


Whip up another bowl of glistening 
suds “snow” for centerpiece decora- 
tions. Place a large circle of cardboard 
or plastic sheeting in the middle of 
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your holiday table, use it as a base for 
building a large ring of suds “snow,” 
and edge it with a wreath of pine 
boughs. When hardened, this snowy 
“nest” can do double duty—as a punch- 
bowl setting for buffet parties, or filled 
with a colorful array of Christmas tree 


balls for any table. 


To make a gay “snow” tree, twist 
chicken wire into a cone, then cover 
with a thick application of thickly 
beaten suds spread on with a spatula. 
While still damp, press in gay hard 
candies, gold and silver balls, or gum 
drops and top with a few candy canes. 
Set your “yum-yum” tree on a ring of 
pine drifted generously with more 
“snow.” It not only looks festive on a 
buffet or dining table, but can also be 
used to dress up the family TV set. 


Even the smallest fry like to make 


depends upon the whim of the weatherman. 


Whether your Christmas will be a glistening one 





But 


you can be Guaranteed a White Christmas inside 


Weather Net | 


their own “Merry Christmas” decora- 
tions and suds “snow” will provide the 
makings of good clean fun. Spread news- 
papers on the floor and provide a sheet 
of red or green paper or oilcloth to 
serve as a “canvas.” Let the youngsters 
take turns whipping up the batches of 
sudsy “paint,” then use this stiff white 
mixture to print Christmas messages. 
Glitter can be sprinkled on the letters 
before the “paint” dries. Another vari- 
ation is to tint the “paint” with red or 


green foud coloring. 


the house, at any rate. 


By stirring soap, detergent—or scour- 
ing powder—with a little water, you 
can make another excellent “paint” to 
draw Christmas murals on mirrors, 
window panes, and glass doors. After 
the Holidays, these can be erased with 
a damp cloth, leaving the glass shin- 
ing clean. 
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Address before Capital Chapter 
(Washington, D. C.) 
(Southeastern District) 


I am going to discuss briefly title 
procedures in connection with be- 
coming a homeowner. 

First, as in any other business trans- 
action, you must be sure that you are 
dealing with a reputable real estate con- 
cern. If you do not know such a firm 
in your area, you may call a member of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards which will be glad to give you 
this information. You will find a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Real 
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Estate Boards located in all major cities 
in the United. States. 

Before signing a contract to purchase 
a home, be sure that you understand all 
phases of the transaction. Also, be sure 
that all terms and conditions are set 
forth in the contract, such as method of 
financing, changes to be made in the 
house, if any, etc. It is most important 
to see that the salesman, firm or indi- 
vidual from whom you are purchasing 
the property includes everything you de- 
sire in the contract. Don’t have any 
verbal understandings, because these 
are too easily forgotten. In other words, 
take time to read (and understand) all 
the fine print. 

After the contract has been signed by 
both parties, the usual procedure is to 
order the title from a title company. Its 
services in connection with the purchase 
of a home are most important for your 
protection. The title company examines 
the title to the property to see that it 
is good of record: “Good of record” 
means that the people from whom you 
are purchasing it actually own the prop- 
erty. For example: 


(1) That the owners, according to 
the record, are identical with 
parties signing the contract, as 
sellers; 

(2) That if either of the owners, 
according to the record, is de- 
ceased, that the survivor has the 
right to sign a contract to sell 
the property (either through a 
joint ownership or under a 
will) ; 

(3) That the owners, according to 
the record, have no lunacy pro- 
ceedings against them, in which 
case a committee would be ap- 
pointed by the court: that the 
the owners are of legal age (if 
not, guardianship proceedings 
are required for a sale); 

(4) That if an owner has died with- 
out leaving a will, the title com- 
pany will determine what proof 
is needed as to heirs, etc.; 

(5) That there are no tax liens 
against the property, such as real 
estate, income, inheritance, spe- 
cial assessments, or others; 


(6) That they also report all in- 
debtedness against the property. 


There are many other complications 
which sometime arise, but generally 
speaking, the sellers are acting in good 
faith and these things are easily 
straightened out. 


I suggest to each of you that you do 
not purchase a home from anyone, re- 
gardless of who it is, without having 
the title searched by a title company or 
a lawyer. A nationally known title com- 
pany has a list of approved attorneys 
whose title examinations they will insure. 

Next in importance is having a full 
survey of the property made by a regis- 
tered engineer and surveyor. This plat 
will show all lot dimensions, location of 
the house on the lot, distance from the 
lot lines, location of walks, driveways, 
retaining walls, fences, hedges, etc. This 
is most important to ascertain whether 
or not there are any encroachments on 
the adjoining properties. 

If you are obtaining financing to pur- 
chase your home from a bank, building 
and loan association or insurance com- 
pany, they will require that you have the 
title searched and in most cases will re- 
quire that you have title insurance. By 
title insurance, we mean insurance is- 
sued by the title company, guaranteeing 
the lender that the title of said property 
is good of record for the amount of 
money they are lending. If, at a later 
date, some flaw is found in the title, 
the title company is required to reim- 
burse the lender in the amount of the 
policy. If title insurance is required, a 
survey, such as we have discussed, is 
required by the title company before 
an insurance policy will be issued. 


As soon as arrangements for financ- 
ing have been completed, it is most im- 
portant to go into the matter of insur- 
ance on the dwelling and furnishings. 
Here again, I stress the importance of 
dealing with a reputable insurance 
agent, representing a well established 
and financially sound insurance com- 
pany, in order that you may have the 
best protection available, together with 
the assurance that a possible claim 
would be handled promptly and effi- 
ciently. 
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At the date of settlement, which is 
set forth in the contract, the normal 
procedure is for the purchaser and seller 
© go to a title company to complete 
the purchase. The title company pre- 
viously has prepared all necessary 
papers, such as deeds, deeds of trust 
(either a first or second trust), notes 
secured to the trust, all of which will 
be required to be signed by the pur- 
chaser and the seller. The seller signs 
the deed only, and the purchaser signs 
the deed if covenants are covering the 
property, and the trusts. At that time, 
a statement of account is prepared by 
the attorney handling the settlement, 
showing the various charges and credits 
involved in the transaction and all addi- 
tional cash required under the terms of 
the contract must be paid to the title 
company by the purchaser. Also, the 
revenue stamps, both Federal and State 
(if any), will be paid for by the pur- 
chaser or seller as the contract may 
stipulate. Water rent, real estate taxes, 
electric light bills and gas bills are ad- 
justed as of this date, each paying their 
roportionate share. After all of this 
has transpired, and all necessary papers 
have been signed, the title company, 
before recording these papers with the 
recorder of deeds, will again search the 
title to see that there are no flaws in 
the title as set forth. If no flaws are 
found, they will be recorded at the 
recorder of deeds’ office along with the 
deed of trust and notes. 


Normally, a period of two to three 
months may elapse before you receive 
your deed from the recorder of deeds. 
However, you will receive a Recorder's 
Receipt which will be sent to you, show- 
ing you that the deed has been recorded. 


The title company charges a fee for 
the work they do. Normally, there is a 
settlement fee, recorder’s fee, notary fee, 
cost of preparing trusts and deeds and 
title insurance, if required. These fees 
sometimes seem exorbitant to the pur- 
chaser, but I assure you that they are 


well worth the expenditure. 
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Tentative CPS Examination Centers 


Alabama, Birmingham 
Howard College 


Arizona, Tempe 
Arizona State College 


California, Long Beach 
Long Beach State College 


California, Los Angeles 
University of Southern 
California 


California, Oakland 
Mills College 


California, San Diego 
San Diego State College 


Colorado, Denver 
University of Denver 


Connecticut, Bridgeport 
University of Bridgeport 

Connecticut, Hartford 
Hillyer College 


Connecticut, Storrs 
University of Connecticut 


District of Columbia, 
Washington 
George Washington 
University 


Florida, Coral Gables 
University of Miami 


Florida, Gainesville 
University of Florida 


Florida, Tampa 
University of Tampa 


Georgia, Atlanta 
State College of Business 
Administration 


Hawaii, Honolulu 
University of Hawaii 
Illinois, Chicago 
De Paul University 
Illinois, DeKalb 
Northern Illinois 
State Teachers 


Illinois, Urbana 
University of Illinois 


Indiana, Bloomington 
Indiana University 


Indiana, Indianapolis 
Indiana Central College 


Indiana, Muncie 
Ball State Teachers College 


Indiana, Terre Haute 
Indiana State Teachers 
College 

Iowa, Des Moines 
Drake University 

Iowa, Sioux City 
Morningside College 

Kansas, Wichita 
University of Wichita 

Kentucky, Lexington 
University of Kentucky 

Kentucky, Louisville 
University of Louisville 

Louisiana, Lafayette 
Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute 


for 1958 


Louisiana, New Orleans 
Loyola University 
Maryland, Baltimore 
University of Baltimore 
Massachusetts, Boston 
Boston University 
Michigan, Detroit 
University of Detroit 
Michigan, Detroit 
Wayne University 
Michigan, East Lansing 
Michigan State University 
Michigan, Kalamazoo 
Western Michigan College 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 
University of Minnesota 
Minnesota, St. Paul 
Hamline University 
Mississippi, Jackson 
Millsaps College 
Missouri, Kansas City 
University of Kansas City 
Missouri, Warrensburg 
Central Missouri State 
College 
Montana, Bozeman 
Montana State College 
Nebraska, Omaha 
University of Omaha 
New Jersey, Upper 
Montclair 
New Jersey State Teachers 
College 
New Mexico, Albuquerque 
University of New Mexico 
New Mexico, Las Vegas 
New Mexico Highlands 
University 
New York, Buffalo 
University of Buffalo 
New York, Hempstead 
Hofstra College 
New York, New York 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 
Hunter College 
New York, Syracuse 
Syracuse University 
North Carolina, 
Greensboro 
University of North 
Carolina 
Ohio, Akron 
University of Akron 
Ohio, Cincinnati 
University of Cincinnati 
Ohio, Kent 
Kent University 


Ohio, Columbus 
Ohio State University 


Ohio, Toledo 
University of Toledo 


Oklahoma, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma City University 


Oklahoma, Tulsa 
University of Tulsa 
Oregon, Portland 
Lewis and Clark College 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Temple University 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania, Wilkes-Barre 
Wilkes College 
Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 
University of Puerto Rico 
South Carolina, Columbia 
University of South 
Carolina 
South Dakota, Spearfish 
Black Hills Teachers 
College 
Tennessee, Chattanooga 
University of Chattanooga 
Tennessee, Knoxville 
University of Tennessee 
Tennessee, Memphis 
Memphis State College 
Tennessee, Nashville 
George Peabody College 
Texas, Austin 
University of Texas 


Texas, Beaumont 
Lamar State College 


Texas, Canyon 
West Texas State College 


Texas, Dallas 
Southern Methodist 
University 


Texas, El Paso 
Texas Western College 


Texas, Fort Worth 
Texas Christian University 


Texas, Houston 
University of Houston 
Texas, Lubbock 
Texas Technological 
College 
Texas, San Antonio 
Trinity University 
Utah, Salt Lake City 
University of Utah 


Washington, Pullman 
State College of 
Washington 


Washington, Spokane 
Whitworth College 


Washington, Seattle 
University of Washington 


West Virginia, Charleston 
Morris Harvey College 


Wisconsin, Madison 
University of Wisconsin 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Marquette University 


Wyoming, Laramie 
University of Wyoming 
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district & regional conferences 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
CONFERENCE 


October 18, 19, 20, at Heidelberg 
Hotel, Jackson, Mississippi 


Hostesses, Malabouchia Chapter 
by 


Hazel Crymes 
Malbouchia Chapter 


This meeting included members 
from twelve states, Washington, D. C. 
and Puerto Rico. 


The meeting officially opened with 
Lucile Little, Mississippi Division Pres- 
ident, presiding, invocation by the Most 
Rev. Joseph B. Brunini and welcome 
address by George Kurts on behalf of 
the City of Jackson. Dr. Earl G. Nicks, 
Manager of the Business Education Di- 
vision, Underwood Corporation, New 
York City, spoke on the topic of “Pedes- 
tals for Secretaries” and urged secre- 
taries to become individual minded or- 
ganization women. He stated the future 
of NSA will be determined rather 
largely by the manner in which it meets 
the challenge of professional maturity. 


Rosa Miller, Southeastern Vice-Pres- 
ident, spoke on “Choosing the Better 
Part” at the opening business meeting, 
at which she presided. The afternoon 
meetings were clinics with Shirley Bar- 
low, Washington, D. C., coordinator. 


Miss Southeastern District Luncheon 
was highlighted by the selection of Vir- 
ginia Farris, CPS, president of the Birm- 
ingham Chapter (Alabama) as Miss 
Southeastern District. There were thir- 
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The Lincoln Tomb, 
Oak Ridge Cemetery, 
Springfield, Illinois, was 
one of the historic spots 
visited by delegates to 
the Great Lakes District 
Conference. Here Mrs. 
Evelyn Day, Great 
Lakes District Vice 
President, placed a 
wreath at the sarcopb- 
agus for NSA. 


teen chapters represented in the contest. 


Social activities of the conference in- 
cluded a tea at the Governor’s Mansion 
honoring Rosa Miller. “Mr. Z” a rising 
young recording star and TV and radio 
personality, delighted the guests at the 
gala open house, depicting the cotton 
theme. The beautiful Magnolia Banquet 
was highlighted by the performance of 
the famous Wahabi Shrine Chanters. 


“As big and as important as the CPS 
Program may be, it can never be as big 
nor as important to secretaries as NSA,” 
asserted Karl Klein in his talk, “Is 
There a CPS in Your Future?” This talk 
was the highlight of the Sunday “NSA 
Emblem Brunch.” Mr. Klein is a mem- 
ber of the CPS Institute and gave a de- 
tailed report of its program. 


The final business transacted was the 
selection of Louisville, Kentucky, as the 
convention city for the 1958 South- 
eastern District Conference. 


Distinguished NSA 
members at the Region 
Il banquet in Denver 
are Mrs. Winifred Hill- 
yer, Mrs. Marie Smith, 
Clare H. Jennings, Mrs. 
Jo Madden, Mrs. Lily 
Okura, Mrs. Joy Jones 
(conference chairman), 
Mrs. Margaret Hese- 
mann Powell. 





CALIFORNIA-ARIZONA REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE, SOUTHWESTERN 
DISTRICT 


October 11, 12, 13 at Hotel Statler, 
Los Angeles, California 
Hostesses, Los Angeles Chapter 
by 
Marcelli Smith 
Los Angeles Chapter (California) 


“WE CAN BE BETTER THAN W. 
ARE” was the theme for the con 
ference. 

Mrs. Arlene Miller, Los Angeles 
Chapter president, was on hand to get 
things started Friday afternoon and 
evening with registrations, an open 
house with cocktails and coffee in the 
Hospitality Suite (doors were wide open 
during the entire conference) and in- 
formal dinners at Los Angeles and 
Hollywood restaurants. Conference 
chairman, Dorothy M. Devlin, officially 
opened the conference on Saturday 
morning and iatroduced Mrs. Marie E. 
Bishop, Southwestern District Vice- 
President, who presided over an at- 
tendance of some 230 secretaries. The 
morning was devoted to a series of 
clinics directed by California Division 
officers—Dorine George, Reatha Iver- 
son, Athene Hensley and Joanne Miller. 

The two hour break for luncheon and 
the fashion show also gave the girls 
time to visit the exhibits of the most 


up-to-date office equipment of “o 


ticular interest to secretaries and to sa 
“hello” to old friends. Highlight of the 
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afternoon session was a talk by Dr. 


Wilbert L. Hindman, Professor of 
Business Administration, School of 
Commerce, University of Southern 
California. 

The cocktail party, preceding the ban- 
quet on Saturday night, set the note of 
relaxation and fun which was en- 
hanced by a strolling trio. 

Adela Rogers St. John, one-time re- 

porter, author and captivating speaker, 
was the piece de resistance Los Angeles 
offered to her sister delegates. Mrs. St. 
ohn emphasized the role the woman, 
nd specifically the professional woman 
as personified by the modern secretary, 
must play in order that the world may 
have lasting peace. 


REGION Ill CONFERENCE 
NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


October 18-20 at Kirkwood Hotel, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Hostesses, Hawkeye Chapter 
(Des Moines, lowa) 
by 
‘Mrs. Jeanne Henwood 
Hawkeye Chapter Reporter 


Hospitality was the password when 
Hawkeye Chapter entertained 101 mem- 
bers of Region III at the Kirkwood 
Hotel October 18 through 20. 

Hostesses at the Friday evening re- 
ception were attired in blue jeans and 
straw hats, and decorations of real shocks 
of corn and pumpkins carried out the 
“Golden Harvest” theme. A genuine 
“gee-tar” player soon had some spirited 
group singing underway. 

The Saturday morning session was 
called to order by Marie Hulderson, 
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Guests of honor Mrs. 
Lily A. Okura and Mrs. 
Ruth Clemence sign in 
at the Region III con- 
ference in Des Moines, 
with Hawkeye Chapter 
members Dorothea 
Plambeck, Helen Raw- 
hauser, Thelma Myers, 
Irene Johnson and 
Mary Fuller looking on. 


CPS, General Conference Chairman. 
Following a welcome by the Mayor of 
Des Moines and Hawkeye Chapter 
President, Mrs. Nell McCoy, the busi- 
ness session was conducted by Mfrs. 
Lily A. Okura, Northwestern Vice- 
President. 

Mrs. Ruth Clemence, CPS, Secre- 
tary of the Year, made it very evident 
to everyone present why she earned this 
highest of honors, when she told us 
how “It Happened One Night.” Gene- 
vieve Lubbers, CPS, handled the con- 
ference publicity. 

Four clinics held on Saturday after- 
noon were conducted by Eleanor Erf- 
jord, CPS, (Gopher Chapter); Janet 
Hawkins, CPS, President Iowa Divi- 
sion; Margaret H. Rosen, President, 
Minnesota Division; Ruby Bruner, Pres- 
ident, Nebraska-South Dakota Division. 

A very interesting talk—“The Certi- 
fied Professional Secretary”—was given 
by Helen Musial, CPS, member of the 
Institute for Certifying Secretaries, very 
appropriately followed by a report from 


Caught by the photog- 
rapher at the South- 
western Regional Con- 
ference in Los Angeles 
were Margaret Verney, 
Arizona-New Mexico 
Division vice president; 
Sarah Montoya; Marion 
Bagsby; Mrs. Adela 
Rogers St. John, ban- 
quet speaker; and Dor- 
othy M. Devlin. 


Mary H. Lambert, CPS, (St. Paul 
Chapter) who was fortunate enough to 
attend the Gull Lake Liberal Arts 
Institute. 

The traditional banquet Saturday 
night was a buffet. Guests were enter- 
tained by organ music and a trio. 

The main address was most appro- 
priate for the secretary, to whom 
“Human Relations in Business” is so 
important. The speaker was J. C. Veller, 
District Sales Manager, Inland Steel 
Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

After breakfast on Sunday morning, 
our speaker, the Honorable Roy J. Har- 
rison, Municipal Judge, chose as his 
subject, “We Can Be Better Than We 
Are”, not only in deference to our 
conference theme but to illustrate graph- 
ically his own work with the unfortu- 
nate people he encounters in his daily 
work. 


REGION II, NORTHWESTERN 
DISTRICT CONFERENCE 


September 27 and 28, Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, Denver, Colorado 
Hostesses, Denver Chapter 
by 
Martha Daiss 
Denver Chapter (Colorado) 


One hundred twenty-six secretaries 
attended the Region II Conference. 
Members were present from every 
chapter in the region, except two. 
Lomond Chapter, Ogden, Utah, won the 
Mileage Trophy for the greatest num- 
ber of miles traveled; arrived at by 
multiplying the number of miles by 
the number of members attending. 

On Saturday morning, Mrs. Lily 











Dorothy M. Devlin, Los Angeles Chapter 
(California) public relations representative; 
Mrs. Marie E. Bishop, Southwestern District 
Vice President; and Mrs. Arlene Miller, Los 
Angeles Chapter president, are shown at the 
Southwestern Regional Conference in Los 
Angeles. 


Okura gave a report on the key activi- 
ties of the association. 

Our division is now the Colorado- 
Wyoming Division as Wyoming has 
left Idaho-Utah to join Colorado. This 
past year our region gained seven new 
chapters, and lost one in Washington. 

A helpful discourse on publicity was 
followed by an appropriate offer from 
Winifred Slanger, secretary to an in- 
surance company official. Her company 
recently published a booklet on public- 
ity, which she offered to make avail- 
able to all present. It proved to be the 
most popular “give-away” of the 
conference. 

Following luncheon, the Denver sec- 
retaries staged a fashion show, “The 
Secretary—Then and Now.” The old- 
fashioned bathing suit, flapper hemline, 
and nightie-with-cap were an hilarious 
contrast to the chic ensemble of today’s 
secretary. The skit was made even 
more entertaining by the commentary 
by Mrs. Jo Madden, Denver Chapter 
President. Table decorations followed 
the theme with old style automobiles, 
telephones, appliances, with their rnod- 
ern counterpart—all in miniature. 

Many splendid and helpful sugges- 
tions came out of the four clinics held 
in the afternoon conducted by Mildred 
Walden, President Colorado Division; 
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Mrs. Winifred Hillyer, Past President 
Colorado Division; Lee Horton, Teepee 
Chapter, Casper, Wyoming; Mrs. Elea- 
nor Smith, President, Idaho-Utah 
Division. 

Mrs. Margaret Hesemann Powell, 
member of the CPS Institute, gave a 
report on the latest statistics and de- 
velopments of the CPS program. 

Clare Jennings talked on the Liberal 
Arts Clinic at Gull Lake, Michigan. 

Mrs. Marie Smith, member of the 
National Home Board, reported on 
“Your Home.” 

Saturday evening the Hotel gave a 
cocktail party in honor of Clare Jen- 
nings. Orchid leis flown from Hawaii 
were given to each member. Clare gave 
a memorable address at the banquet— 
“I Light My Candle from Their 
Torches.” 


GREAT LAKES DISTRICT 
CONFERENCE 
October 18, 19, 20 at St. Nicholas 
Hotel, Springfield, Illinois 
Hostesses, Abraham Lincoln Chapter 


Louella Winglewich 
Middletown Chapter (Ohio) 

Open house featured a “witch” at the 
door who presented delegates with min- 
iature keys to the city. Decorations in- 
cluded black cats, skeletons, pumpkins 
and autumn flowers. 

A “real live goblin,” Charles F. Mar- 
tin, warned “BEWARE SECRE- 
TARIES—your personality is showing 
—your handwriting reveals all.” 

Blanche Mabry, member of the hos- 
tess chapter, presented a skit “Baby 
Toots and Her Daddy.” 

Four workshops occupied Saturday 


W yandot Chapter 
(Kansas City, Kansas) 
held a “pow-wow” for 
open house at the Ark- 
Kan-Mo-Okla Regional 
Meeting. “Indians” are, 
front row, Carol Ko- 
bets, Margaret Reiling, 
Nancy Burgess, Mildred 
Sutter. Back row, Ber- 
nice Smith, Virginia 
Corlew, Neva Shafer 
and Carmen Kline. 





morning. They were “Readin’, Ritin’ 
and Figurin’”, “Operations—NSA”, 
“First and Second in Command—A 
Challenge” and “To Thrive—We “s@ 
Strive.” 

Roll call for the afternoon business 
session revealed that all states were rep- 
resented, with a total registration of 275. 

Judge Vera M. Binks, Director, IIli- 
nois State Department, spoke on 
“Women: Yesterday, Today, and To- 
morrow.” 

The group also heard from Mrs. 
Mary Hurst, representative on the 
Home Board; Dr. Inez Ray Wells, Dean 
of the Institute for Certifying Secre- 
taries; Esther Schoessow and Margaret 
Wood, who attended Gull Lake; Clare 
Jennings, International President. 

“Land of Lincoln” was the banquet 
theme that evening. Each guest re- 
ceived a paper weight statue of “Lin- 
coln the Lawyer” and place cards were 
adorned with 1957 Lincoln pennies. 

For the program, three members of 
the Abe Lincoln Players of Springfield 
presented the rebuttal from the famous 
Lincoln-Douglas Debate. 

At Sunday morning brunch th 
group heard Mrs. Evelyn Day, Grea 
Lakes Vice-President. She announced 
that the 1958 conference will be Octo- 
ber 24, 25, 26 at the Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

A tour of local historical sites con- 
cluded the meeting. 


(Northwestern District Region 1, Ark.- 
Kan.-Mo.-Okla., Texas-Louisiana-New 
Mexico regional meetings and the 
Northeastern District meeting will be 
reported in the January issue.) 
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Excerpts from an address before 
Westport Chapter (Kansas City, Mis- 
souri) at final session of group study 
on human relations. 


as employers know exactly what 
they want to discover or are looking for 
in an interview. Not one in a thousand 
has consciously prepared questions 
which will indicate those characteristics 
for which they might be looking. Con- 
sequently the questions asked are the 
conventional ones which may or may 
not have any bearing on what the inter- 
viewer really needs to find out in order 
to make a decision. For example: Why 
are you asked about—height, weight, 
age, color of eyes, color of hair, nation- 
ality, sex? 


If you ask an employer or inter- 
viewer what kind of an individual he 
wants or needs as a secretary, he will 
rattle off the usual adjectives—neat, 
accurate, dependable, agreeable, friendly, 
loyal, conscientious, good judgment, op- 
timistic, natural, sincere, tolerant, hon- 
est, persistent, punctual, cooperative, 
conservative, fast, steady, energetic, vi- 
vacious, pleasant, logical, diligent, com- 
petent, emotionally stable, one with 
initiative and who loves work. If you 
met all these qualifications, you could 
be the boss—you could forget about 
applying for the job—you might begin 
to worry about how to detect these 
qualifications in others. This is just 
what the employer or interviewer is 
trying to do—and at the same time 
hoping that you will not discover that 
he himself does not have all these quali- 
fications—and would not recognize 
them if you had them. 
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what takes place 


in an interview 


by Paul G. Harpel 


Supervisor of Training 
Sheffield Steel, Division of Armco Steel Corporation 


(Southwestern District) 


Is it any wonder that this interview 
becomes a conglomeration of discon- 
nected questions and confused answers? 
It will unless one of the parties antici- 
pates what is desired and guides it to 
some semblance of coherence. Of course, 
once in awhile, we encounter an em- 
ployer or interviewer who knows what 
he wants and needs and has planned the 
interview in such a manner that he gets 
the information he needs in order to 
make a selection intelligently. 


However, in the majority of cases, 
in spite of how much he tries to kid 
himself, he might as well take a look— 
eliminate the too old—the too young— 
see if they recognize a typewriter, a 
pencil and pad—and flip a coin. Maybe 
this sounds rather cynical but, in my 
opinion, the majority of interviews are 
pretty much confused bluffing sessions. 
You are trying to cover up your weak- 
nesses so hard that you don’t get around 
to letting your good qualities show. The 
employer or interviewer is doing ex- 
actly the same thing. 


If you want to impress me—help me 
to find out what I need to know. Let 
me think I discovered it all on my own. 
Let me lean back in my executive's 
chair, look wise and ask stupid ques- 
tions. Let me think that I am clever 
enough to pick a secretary without my 
wife’s help. 

Now if I do not know what I want 
or need in a secretary—and do not 
know how to detect these qualities any- 
way—who does? Who should know? 
Who is in the best position to know? 
Should not you who have been schooled, 
have studied and have worked at this 
profession know better than I? Sure I 
have doled out the work, but do I know 
what it takes to get it done? If anyone 
can produce coherence in this confused 


interview, shouldn’t you be able to? 
And if you do what better recommenda- 
tion can you have? I am not implying 
that you should take the conversation 
away from me and monopolize the in- 
terview. That would show up my ignor- 
ance and hurt my ego—let me ask my 
stupid questions—but give the answers 
to the questions which I am not bright 
enough to put into words. 

Now let us see just what it is that 
I need to know and want to find out. 
Do I want this individual around? Is 
what I see now a true picture? Will 
she stay this way? Can she do the work? 
Now—Can she learn? Will she stay? 
Now what questions should I ask? 
What should I observe? What answers 
must I get to decide whether I want 
you around or not? I am going to 
start to get my answer before I begin 
to ask any questions. 

Your appearance sitting out there 
waiting for the interview and as you 
enter is going to go a long way in 
answering this question. If I am inter- 
viewing you for a secretary's position 
and you are not well groomed—I would 
decide that you: had no concept of 
what a secretary’s job consisted of— 
had poor judgment—did not care— 
were not competent—I just wouldn’t 
want you around. 

Now I am not saying that you must 
be able to compete with Hollywood or 
the ten best-dressed women. But—the 
hairdo can fit you—the clothes can do 
the most for you; they can be clean 
and pressed. This does not mean that 
you must spend all your time and 
money in the beauty salon or dress 
shops. 

Let’s be frank: there are some men 
and women who instinctively know 
what is becoming to them—then there 
are some who either do not know or 
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do not care. If you do not care, your 
appearance is going to tell me so— 
and I do not want you around. If you do 
not know—that is no excuse, because 
you can find out. Let us leave this busi- 
ness of being a secretary out of this— 
it is your business as a woman to be 
well groomed and attractive and know 
whether you are or not. 


Did any employer or interviewer ever 
tell you that he wanted a good house- 
keeper in the office? This is another 
one of those characteristics which I am 
looking for but do not know what to 
ask to determine whether you have it 
or not. 


Now that we have talked about the 
visual part of the interview, let us take 
a look at the questions I began to ask— 
1. Why do you want this job? This is 
a silly question, is it not? Why does 
anyone apply for a job—She needs it. 
She thinks it would be a good place 
to work. She feels that she is quali- 
fied to do the work. So why not frankly 
tell me this? 


Do Not Tell Problems 
If you do not start to give me your 
life history with all the problems, heart- 
aches or headaches. which make it nec- 
essary for you to work—I will feel that 
this girl is sincere, honest, steady, emo- 
tionally stable, can face the facts of life. 


2. Why did you or why do you want 
to leave your job? This is probably one 
of the most forward and practical ques- 
tions I will ask and your answer can 
tell me a lot. If you are trying to bet- 
ter your income and position, say so— 
after all if you have gained more ex- 
perience, have studied to make yourself 
worth more, tell me so. If you were 
unhappy or dissatisfied with your pres- 
ent or previous job, I am not inter- 
ested in the gruesome details. Tell me 
that you are starting out to better your- 
self, because you have acquired better 
qualifications—or that you just do not 
care to work at your previous job any 
longer. If you were fired say so—and 
why—no details or excuses. Again this 
indicates to me that you are mature, 
persistent, self-assured, emotionally sta- 
ble, optimistic, have good judgment and 
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honest. Of course I am not going to be 
evaluating these characteristics item by 
item; I am not that smart; but you 
are building up a favorable impression. 


So much for the question—do I want 
you around? Now—can you do the 
work? I might ask any one of a num- 
ber of questions. What is your experi- 
ence? Where have you worked? What 
type of company did you work for? 
How long have you worked? Are the 
answers to these questions going to give 
conclusive proof that you can or will 
do the work I have for you to do? 
What do I really want to know? How 
many letters a day can you take and 
transcribe? Remember I can’t convert 
sixty words per minute into letters per 
day. Can you keep up my files with 
my system of filing? Can you set up 
an efficient system for the chaotic con- 
dition they are now in—then teach me 
how to find something for myself? Do 
you know how to spell and punctuate? 
Can you write a letter without my tell- 
ing you when to dot the “I’s” and cross 
the “T’s” in my dictation? If I am 
stupid enough to take my valuable time 
to go into these details, can you put 
up with this stupidity? 

Maybe at this point you have de- 
cided that you don’t want to work for 
me at all. How are you going to put 
my mind at ease regarding the question 
—can you do the work? One of the 
quickest and easiest ways is to offer to 
show me. Offer to take a letter. Offer 
to type a letter. Offer to find something 
in the files. 


Will You Stay? 

Now—will you stay? How am I go- 
ing to find that out? I might ask: Do 
you have any children? Are you going 
to have? Does your husband work? Is 
this any of my business? Will the an- 
swers indicate to me whether you will 
stay or not? 

Don’t ever let me get around to ask- 
ing these questions. If you are well- 
groomed, friendly, clean and neat and 
attractive—which anyone can be—I will 
enjoy having you around even if it is 
for a short time. If, also, you are self- 
confident, efficient, reliant, know your 
job so that you can step in and take 


over quickly, I will do my best to keep 
you around as long as possible. I might 
even give you a raise. I'll take my 
chances on having to replace you be- 
cause such an individual could and 
would train a new secretary for me 
before she left. She might even hire 
the new one so I wouldn’t have to go 
through all this myself. 


A Few Questions 

Let us go over a few other questions 
for which the interviewer would like 
the answers. And ask ourselves how 
we can provide the answer even though 
he may not know how to ask the ques- 
tion. 

1. Will you pick up the terms and 
expressions in my business so that you 
will know what I am talking about in 
dictation and conversation? (Spot one 
in the interview and use it.) 

2. Can you remember names? (Use 
mine correctly several times. ) 

3. Can you turn out a lot of work, 
accurately, in a hurry, under pressure 
if necessary? (If flustered in interview 
—no. ) 

4. Can you appear busy when there 
is nothing to do? 

5. Will you take advantage of slack 
periods to learn more about the busi- 
ness, to increase your efficiency or will 
I have to take my time to dream up 
work for you to keep you busy and 
happy? 

6. Will you keep my business suc- 
cesses and failures to yourself—or will 
you broadcast them? (What you say 
about previous employment is impor- 
tant. ) 

7. Will you come up with sugges- 
tions regarding new or improved ideas? 
And will you keep them to yourself 
until I am in a mood to listen to them? 

8. Do you know the tools and ma- 
chines of your profession whether you 
have used them or not? Do you know 
where and when they would be ad- 
vantageous? (Do not suggest changes 
of equipment in interview. ) 

9. Can you gain and keep the respect 
of others in the office? (Did you make 
a favorable impression on the recep- 
tionist? ) 

(continued on page 31) 
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within NSA... 
pictorially speaking 


Queen Beach Chapter 

(Long Beach, California, 

Southwestern District) candi- 

date for “Mrs. Business and 

Professional Woman of Long 

Beach” wins! Mrs. Vervyl 

Sumrall is shown receiving 

the prize awarded “Mrs, Busi- 

7 @:-. and Professional Woman 
of Long Beach” from Vito 

Romans, Chairman of the 
judges. Mrs. Sumrall, compet- 
ing with ten contenders from 
various business clubs, was 
adjudged to best typify this 
honor. Mrs. Sumrall will be 
remembered by NSA mem- 
bers as a second runner up as 
Secretary of the Year in De- 
troit in 1956. 


Having good time, wish 
you were here: between ses- 
sions at the Northeastern Dis- 
trict Conference, delegates in 
lobby of Claridge Hotel pick 
postcards of Atlantic City 
boardwalk to send to stay-at- 
home chapter members. 











































Minisa Chapter, Wichita, 
Kansas, proudly gave formal 
recognition to Miss Faye Rick- 
etts at the September business 
meeting by extending to her 
an Honorary Membership in 
Minisa Chapter for her untir- 
ing efforts and service in pro- 
moting the CPS program in 
Wichita and working to es- 
tablish an Examining Center 
for the CPS Examination at 
the University of Wichita. 


































antiquity 
of 
bells 


and 


bell music 


Peg Davis, Reporter 
Yo-Mah-O Chapter 
(Youngstown, Ohio) 


(Great Lakes District) 





A, bells ring out the Yuletide, con- 
sider the bells which have tolled 
through the ages, playing their part in 
the history of the world. 

Bells are among the more desirable 
collectibles. They have been associated 
with man’s culture for 5,000 years. 
They reflect times, joys, sorrows, 
achievements, and follies. Thomas Hood 
once wrote, “Bells are music’s laughter.” 

The Sacred Scripture refers to “a 
golden bell and a pomegranate” (Exodus 
XXVIII). The accuracy of the trans- 
lation is verified in the next verse. 
We have been told that King David 
had a set of bells in his orchestra. So 
it is that bells were known to early 
Hebrews. 

The Greek soldiers used a hand bell 
to test the vigilance of their guards. 
During the night at specific hours, a 
patrol visited the various posts. The 
sentry’s negligence was determined or 
wakefulness was assured by his silence 
or answer when the bell sounded. Greek 
funeral processions were led by a bell- 
man to clear the way and warn the 
priests of Jupiter. Criminals were belled 
while being taken to place of execution. 

Emperior Hoanog-Ti of China in 
2697 B.C. commissioned a subject to 
cast a set of tuned bells to be used as 
official standard of pitch. 

Many ancient bells contained silver, 
others gold. However, such extrava- 
gant additions gave no advantage over 
the ordinary materials. In fact, silver 
tends to spoil the tone of a bell. Other 
bells have been made of bronze, steel 
alloy, pewter, coral, nickel, shell, glass, 
clay, and wood with cocoa clappers. 

Bells are manufactured by casting. 
Molten metal is poured into a mold 
made of an incombustible material, 
such as clay, where it is permitted to 
cool, thereby retaining the form given 
to the liquid mass. 

The bells of ancient times were re- 
garded not only with the reverence of 
faith but with a superstitious aspect as 
well. The solemn-passing bell was rung 
not only to ask prayers for the depart- 
ing soul but to drive away evil spirits 
thought to hover near the bed of 
the dying. 





Bells have been associated with Chris- 
tian churches since the days when the 
disciples thrust their staffs into the 
ground and rang their little bell 
thereby calling the people from nearby 
settlements to come and hear their 
story. Each one of these bells has an 
official hereditary custodian and many 
for centuries were handed down from 
father to son. Approximately sixty of 
these ancient bells are still in existence. 
The most famous is the bell of St. 
Patrick now in the museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy in Dublin. 


Paulinus, an Italian bishop, started 
the practice of elevating church bells 
in 400 A.D. by having a copper kettle 
placed on the roof of his church and 
struck with a hammer to call people to 
worship. The idea of the’ elevated 
church bell did not gather momentum 
until the eighth century when the use 
of bells reached its greatest develop- 
ment. Towers began to be built for 
housing bells and they were regarded 
as essential equipment to every church. 


The largest tuned bell in the world 
is in Riverside Church in New Yor 
and weighs eighteen and a quarter on 
The largest bell in actual use weighs 
123 tons and is in Moscow. 

The Liberty Bell, an exhibition piece, 
was cast originally in London. It cracked 
at the first stroke after being hung in 
Philadelphia. It was melted and re- 
molded in Philadelphia with the addi- 
tion of American copper to make it 
less brittle. They “hatched a kettle” 
(expression used by bell manufacturers 
to designate a non-ringer, an occasional 
one is produced in every foundry), and 
it was cast a third time. 

The third casting produced the 
Liberty Bell we know. It rang through 
eighty-three years of a new nation’s 
history and then became silent when it 
cracked tolling the death of Chief 
Justice John Marshall on July 8, 1835. 
Philadelphia officials arranged for a 
new bell which was to be paid for by 
trading in the old cracked bell, but the 
bell maker refused to take the old bell 
due to problems which would be in@ 
curred in hauling it away. The case was 
decided in court. The judge assessed 
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the costs against the bell maker put 
he urged the city fathers of Philadel- 
hia to keep the old bell. The bell 
hich was then considered a piece of 
junk is now a priceless relic, a symbol 
of freedom and inspiration to op- 
pressed people throughout the world. 
It is the one bell in whose presence a 
man takes off his hat. It is inscribed, 
“Proclaim liberty through all the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof— 
Leviticus XXV:10.” It takes its name 
from an anti-slavery booklet printed in 
1841 calling it the “Liberty Bell.” 

The Low Countries are famous for 
their towers of sweet toned bells often 
owned by the town instead of the 
church. Belgium is often called “The 
Home of the Carillon.” A carillon is a 
set of bells tuned chromatically to the 
equal tempered state and consist of at 
least two octaves. Two or more part 
music can be played with expression on 
a set. 

Chimes differ from carillons in that 
they produce only simple tones. 

There are sleigh bells, circus bells, 
ships’ bells, miniature bells, animal 
bells, and bell rubbings. 

In the Northern countries where 
sleigh runners pass over the snow 
noiselessly and drifts block the view, 
sleigh bells are used as a safety pre- 
caution. Sleigh bells are usually made of 
scrap metal containing iron, although 
brass sleigh bells reportedly have been 
made in Switzerland. These bells are 
hollow beils, each containing a pellet 
which rolls inside the sphere. 

The circuses use bells in different 
acts. One of the most celebrated circus 
bells is the Moscow Chimes, a set of 
bells mounted on a carved and decorated 
float called the “Bell Wagon.” Ringling 
Brothers featured the “Bell Wagon” for 
the first time in a parade in 1892 and 
again in their spectacle, “Holidays,” in 
1942. 

Ships’ bells have a special appeal. 
When ships are re-christened, bells, 
usually engraved with the ship’s name, 
must be re-cast or discarded. The dis- 
carding practice makes them more 
easily acquired. 

The miniature bell is an almost un- 
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touched field. There is an old story 
about a man with a tiny bell who had 
a flea circus and kept the performers 
on his dog between acts. To help locate 
the fleas for performances, he tied a 
bell around the flea foreman’s neck. 
Reportedly, this is the world’s small- 
est bell! 

Animal bells are particularly impor- 
tant ii countries where there are track- 
less plains and mountains. Bells are 
attached to the animal's throat or chest 
band singly or in numbers. Bells are 
worn by reindeer in Lapland and other 
cold countries. Cow bells are fashioned 
with loving care and considered valu- 
able heirlooms in Switzerland. Beasts 
of burden in every country have 
worn bells. 

Rubbings are obtained by placing a 
paper over the inscription and rubbing 
with black leather. This hobby would 
require an abundance of self-confidence 
to get physically close enough to obtain 
rubbings from some of the bells. The 
display of such a collection would not 
be so dramatic, but the stories behind 
the collection would probably amaze 
those of another collector. The bell- 
rubbing collector appreciates elaborate 
bell decorations as on church bells of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 





USE YOUR RATCHET 
DETENT LEVER 

The Ratchet Detent Lever or 
“automatic line finder” is a stand- 
ard typewriter feature that can 
save you a great deal of guess- 
ing and erasing. It “holds the 
line” for you. By engaging the 
Ratchet Detent Lever, the platen 
may be revolved freely to write 
subscripts or other characters 
such as H.O, 90°, etc. When dis- 
engaged, the platen will be 
moved to the same relative spac- 
ing position it was in before using 
the detent lever. For instance, 
write H,O, using the detent lever. 
Snap the Ratchet Detent Lever 
and notice how the platen re- 
turns automatically. 














are you 
short-changing 
your boss? 


From ‘Sunny Sidelights’’ Melior Veta Chapter 
(Sioux Falls, South Dakota) 


(Northwestern District) 


The next time you regard your boss 
as a chiseler, because he starts dictating 
letters too near the closing hour, take a 
careful look at the office force. Do any 
of you start combing your hair and ap- 
plying make-up, and sit ten minutes be- 
fore five at cleared-off desks waiting for 
the minute hand to reach the twelve 
spot? Most of you, at one time or an- 
other, have anticipated closing time by 
a few minutes. 


Every secretarial manual states that 
from nine to five means working from 
nine to five. Yet how many times last 
week did you appear a minute before 
nine, looking as though you had been 
blown out of a gun? Then, do you 
recall that you combed your hair, 
powdered your nose, applied lipstick, 
and exchanged office chitchat for 
twenty minutes before you sat down at 
your desk and started work? 


Consider, too, how often the coffee 
break privilege is abused. Everyone is 
aware that twenty minutes is ample 
time; yet before some of the clerks and 
stenographers are back at their desks, 
a half hour has elapsed. Or, are you one 
of those who takes time out to carry 
on a personal telephone conversation 
during working hours? To observers, 
these talks seem interminable. Engaging 
in personal matters over the telephone 
should be kept to a minimum if you 
do not want to be a chiseler. 


Consciously or unconsciously, most 
of us are prone to cheat a little now and 
then, but like the boss’ dictation at five 
o'clock, it shouldn’t be regarded as a 
national calamity unless it gets to be 
a habit. In the meantime, be at least as 
tolerant of the boss’ foibles as you ex- 
pect him to be of yours. 
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directory changes 


Stamford Chapter 
Stamford, Connecticut 


President, Elizabeth L. Weisheit 
2 Godfrey Place 
Norwalk, Connecticut 


Lorain Chapter 
Lorain, Ohio 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Dorothy 
Easterday 
417 Hafely Drive 
Lorain, Ohio 


Springfield Chapter 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
President, Mrs. June E. Wilson 
106 Belmont Avenue 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Floral City Chapter 
Monroe, Michigan 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Vada 
Meyers 
906 Michigan 
Monroe, Michigan 


Carbondale Chapter 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Vice-President, Mrs. Christina V. Beach 


1004 North 14th Street 
Herrin, Illinois 


Spokane Chapter 
Spokane, Washington 


Vice-President, Peggy McHugo 
West 1624 Riverside 
Spokane, Washington 


Shiawassee Valley Chapter 
Owosso, Michigan 


President, Mrs. Jean Coffield 
1541 North Hickory 
Owosso, Michigan 


Merrimack Valley Chapter 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


Treasurer, Mrs. Edna R. Dion 
Nashua, N. H. Foundation 
Factory Street 

Nashua, New Hampshire 
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North Shore Chapter 
Lynn, Massachusetts 


Vice-President, Myra Lyons 
6 Parramatta Road 
Beverly, Massachusetts 


Cambridge Chapter 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


President, Mrs. Eva Lou White 


1308 Clairmont Avenue 
Cambridge, Ohio 


Mt. Clemens Chapter 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan 
Treasurer, Mrs. Mary McDougald 
34320 Jerome 
Chesterfield Shores, 
Michigan 


New Baltimore, 


Sarasota Chapter 
Sarasota, Florida 
Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Frances 
Caldwell 
P.O. Box 1742 
Sarasota, Florida 


Woodworth Chapter 
Port Arthur, Texas 


Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Sumner 
709 Woodworth Blvd. 
Port Arthur, Texas 


Camden Chapter 
Camden, New Jersey 
Corresponding Secretary, Martha Palm- 
arini 
2363 South 8th 
Camden, New Jersey 


Red River Chapter 
Fargo, North Dakota 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Phyllis 
D. Stave 
820-7th Street, South 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Vicksburg Chapter 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 
President, May Sue Craft 
Box 57, Chapel Hill Drive 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 





Queen Anne Chapter 
Suffolk County, New York 
Recording Secretary, Janet Mott 


47 Lincoln 
Babylon, New York 


Ottumwa Chapter 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


Recording Secretary, Mrs. Jo Suechting 
Route No. 6 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


Duneland Chapter 
Gary, Indiana 


President, Mrs. John Dolatowski 
1005 West 35th Avenue 
Gary, Indiana 


Vice-President, Mrs. Barbara Gray 
401 East 47th Avenue 
Gary, Indiana 


Northeastern District: 
Change to Southeastern District— 


Washington, D. C. & 4 
Capital Chapter 

Executive Chapter 

Presidential Chapter 


additions 


Huntsville Chapter 
Huntsville, Alabama 


President, Mrs. Winifrede Lackey 
P.O. Box 403 
Huntsville, Alabama 


Vice-President, Mrs. Ann P. Berry 
611 Cove Road 
Huntsville, Alabama 


Corresponding Secretary, Helen Hughes 
Apt. F-1, Mims Court 
Huntsville, Alabama 
( 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Minnie T. ‘ 
Hargett 
Box 24 , 


Madison, Alabama 


Treasurer, Sarah E. Bentley 
804 Pratt Avenue 
Huntsville, Alabama 


a 
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what a secretary 


Should expect from her boss 


by Mrs. Opal Fielder, CPS, Anacacho Chapter, Houston, Texas (Southwestern District) 


W reo this subject, “What a Secre- 
tary Should Expect from her Boss,” 
was first suggested to me, my first 
reaction was that this would be a snap! 
—and at last, here was my golden op- 
portunity to let the slave-drivers have 
it with both barrels! But, after the 
initial reaction had passed, I realized 
that this was not such a simple subject 
after all. 


More thought should be given to 
what a job should offer to a secretary— 
and not to what she expects, since each 
secretary, or working woman, expects 
something different to fulfill her own 
individual needs, but what is offered by 

position should be basic and funda- 
a If we can arrive at some happy 
meeting-ground between what a job 
offers and what the secretary expects, 
we should have a description of the 
truly perfect job! 


The secretary—or any working per- 
son, for that matter—wants most of all 
a definition of the opportunities that 
will be available from associating her- 
self with her employer—as a person 
and as a company. The most important 
of these opportunities, to my 
mind are: 


First, the opportunity to serve your 
employer to the best of your ability 
and to fulfill your own capabilities. If 
you are qualified as a secretary, you 
certainly would not want to be con- 
fined to the routine duties of a typist 
or even a stenographer. You would 
want the chance to assume as much 
responsibility as you were capable of 
assuming, to exercise your own judg- 
ment and take the consequences for so 


‘W doing, to introduce your own individual 


skills to the job. In short, you want the 
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chance to make yourself as valuable to 
your employer and to his organization 
as you can. 


If this opportunity is available, the 
next consideration is your opportunity 
to obtain recognition for having made 
yourself valuable—recognition for your 
own personal endeavors above and be- 
yond the “call of duty”, so to speak, 
aside from the standard skills that the 
job calls for. After all, all of us can 
take shorthand and type and file—these 
are standard skills—but each of us 
should have the chance to gain recogni- 
tion for the personal touch—the inde- 
finable quality that makes you the best 
one for your job. You have the right to 
know your importance not only to your 
boss, but to your organization. The 
sense of accomplishment in a job well 
done and the recognition for that ac- 
complishment are bonuses that can never 
be put into a paycheck. 


When you have achieved this recog- 
nition—or when you have decided that 
the opportunity for recognition is pres- 
ent—the next, and perhaps the most 
important, opportunity to look for is 
the chance for advancement—advance- 
ment without limitations . . . that is, 
limitations other than your own per- 
sonal ones such as lack of specific edu- 
cation, time available to devote to the 
job, etc., which really are not limitations 
in the strict sense since more education 
can be gained if desired, and more time 
can be devoted if desired. If there is a 
wage ceiling on your job, you should 
be informed of it—if there is a time 
limit to attaining this maximum, you 
should be aware of it—and the em- 
ployer should offer you the chance to 
go beyond these limits by changing your 


classification if you can prove that you 
are qualified. He should offer you the 
Opportunity to go forward on your own 
and to be accepted for your value. 

If the limit on you or your job exists 
because you are a woman working in 
what is still a man’s world, you should 
also be aware of this fact. While there 
is not much you can do to change your- 
self into a man in order to compete, 
you will be able to approach your posi- 
tion in a different manner and perhaps 
turn this so-called disadvantage into an 
advantage. Woman can offer a certain 
graciousness and poise to a job that men 
cannot, and they should be rewarded 
and not penalized for their abilities. 

The final opportunity that a job 
should offer is the chance for personal 
growth and new experience. No one 
wants to perform the same routine day 
after day—either at work, at home, or 
at play. Each day should offer the 
opportunity to learn—to learn more 
about your company, its place in the 
community—its place in industry. Each 
day should offer the opportunity to 
meet new people or to grow better ac- 
quainted with those around you, and the 
chance to grow in character and knowl- 
edge—to add to your background of 
professional experience, your under- 
standing of people, your awareness of 
the joys of everyday living. 

If you are lucky enough to have or 
to find a job that offers these four 
opportunities—the opportunity to serve 
co the best of your ability, to obtain 
recognition, to advance without limita- 
tion, and to find personal growth and 
new experience—then the rest is up to 
you. No one—secretary, working person, 
housewife, average man on the street— 
can expect more than they are willing 
to give. 
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success is personal 


(continued from page 15) 


We live at a time when experiment 
abounds, notably in the sciences. Yet it 
is surprising how seldom we experi- 
ment with ourselves. We take ourselves 
too much for granted. We cling to the 
habitual ways of looking at things. We 
stick pretty much to the same attitudes 
and habits, although they may erect a 
barrier between us and the richer life 
we yearn to lead. Habit and routine 
have an unbelievable power to waste 
and destroy. Would it not, then, do us 
a world of good to take a few cautious 
steps from the same old rut? 

One big obstacle on the personal road 
to progress is complacency, often de- 
fended under the banner of conserva- 
tism. This attitude may not be entirely 
wrong, but it is in conflict with Amer- 
icanism. The notion that time will solve 
all our problems is not compatible with 
progress. 

Our democratic ancestors were pro- 
gressives. They stirred the world with 
a gospel of revolutionary change. They 
were the apostles of a new day. We be- 
tray our forefathers if we let static 
changelessness crush that spirit. 

We should take from the past its 
fires and not its ashes. 

In advocating change, however, we 
introduce the possibility of risk. Yet 
without risk can we expect improve- 
ment? 

Some people are afraid to move from 
the shelter of their one security. For 
them the road to success leads to too 
many handy parking places. 

Inflexibility 

Still another deterrent to success is 
inflexibility—our own set of cherished 
notions and fixed ideas which we are 
unwilling to forego. We want to make 
headway, but on our terms. The trouble 
with some of us is that we want to get 
to the promised land without going out 
of our wilderness. 

Often it takes some unexpected inci- 
dent to make us realize the folly of our 
own shortcomings. But awakening to it 
is not going to help unless with it comes 
the resolve to do something to change 
the pattern. 

A businessman had his new automo- 
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bile parked in front of his store. A little 
boy in tattered clothes stood there ad- 
miring it. He said to the owner, “This 
is a very nice car you have. How much 
does a car like that cost?” And the busi- 
nessman replied, “I really don’t know.” 
The boy, somewhat bewildered, said, 
“You mean you don’t know how much 
it cost?” “Yes,” answered the man, “you 
see, my brother gave it to me.” Then 
the little boy made a remark which none 
of us would have expected him to say. 
“Gee, I wish that someday I could be 
a brother like that.” 

Here was a little youngster, poor in 
material things but rich indeed in other 
things. He puts us to shame, doesn’t 
he, with his unselfish view upon his 
purpose in life. 

But our story does not end there. The 
owner of the car, impressed with the 
boy, asked him if he wanted to go for 
a ride. “But my clothes,” he apologized, 
“are dirty.” The owner, however, as- 
sured him that he would not soil the 
covered seats and soon they were on 
their way riding around town. 

The boy asked him whether he would 
drive him past his home and the driver 
accommodated him. When they arrived 
there the boy asked to be let out while 
the driver waited. He tore up the drive 
and into the house. Soon he returned 
but now he wasn’t hurrying at all. He 
was, in fact, carrying his little brother 
who was crippled. He showed him the 
car and said, “Someday I hope to get 
you such a car so that you may see all 
of the pretty things I’ve always told you 
about.” 

The businessman was so moved by 
this unselfish act that he asked permis- 
sion of the mother to drive the two 
youngsters to the store. There he bought 
them toys and clothes to brighten their 
lives. What he bought and how much 
he spent is unimportant to the story. 
But what he did brought two-fold joy. 
It made two unfortunate but deserving 
boys happy, certainly. But the person 
who profited most was the business- 
man. Don’t you agree? 

Intolerance 

In the cozy comfort of our own 
smugness do we look down our noses at 
other people? Do we try to measure 
others by our standards? 


Only if we can first accept ourselves 
with all our shortcomings can we accept 
others in spite of their obvious faults. 
Our relations with other people are 
basic test of our maturity. The way we 
react to their weaknesses, their thought- 
lessness, their laziness, their arrogance, 
their hostility, is not a judgment on 
them but on ourselves. 

If only we could learn that tolerance 
is the oil which takes the friction out 
of life. 

Cicero warned his hearers not to 
obtain slaves from the Britons: “They're 
so stupid and dull.” A Moor wrote in 
the 14th century: “These Germans are 
tall of stature, and light of skin, but I 
have heard it rumored that they do not 
take baths.” When the Ohio territory 
applied for statehood, a member of the 
United States Congress said, “They will 
never make good citizens.” 

How right or wrong were these gen- 
eralizations? The British developed an 
empire; the Germans have been out- 
standing in science, philosophy, music, 
art; Ohio has given the country seven 
presidents. 


Who are we to arbitrarily draw = 


lines between groups? Or to cast asper- 
sions upon some individual and his equal 
right to personal success? 

For one thing, where do we get the 
divine right to pass judgment on others 

. . and classify them as outcasts in our 
social and industrial circles. God does 
not judge people until they are dead; 
who are we to judge them while they are 
yet alive? 

Philosophy 

With this in mind, I want to philos- 
ophize a bit with you on the human 
element in our business. We in person- 
nel work believe there is a right place 
in this world for everyone, although we 
may not always know where to find it. 
It's just that some people are easier to 
help than others; usually these kind need 
our help the least. But all people, includ- 
ing those who pose more of a problem, 
are entitled to our interest and fairness 
in our consideration. 

Emerson described a weed as “a plant 
whose virtues have not yet been dis- 
covered.” Not long ago medical science 
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found in the venom of the deadly cobra 
a possible cure for polio. The center on 
ur football team is just as valuable 
@::. quarterback . . . even though he 
does see half of the game upside down 
and backwards. 


Yes, there is good in everyone, 
although we may not always understand 
it. That’s because we insist upon meas- 
uring everybody by the same standards. 
A few months ago I heard a lecture by 
Alex Dreier. He said, “There are two 
kinds of people—normal and abnormal. 
And the only reason some of them are 
in the big stone institution atop the hill 
is that for the present we outnumber 
them.” That’s profound 
observation. 


quite a 


Stop Along the Line 
Somewhere along the line we've got 
to stop long enough to ask ourselves 
whether we are satisfied to make a 
career out of serving ourselves or 
whether we want to make the bigger 
contribution toward serving mankind, 
which in turn will profit us. I firmly 
believe that we are not put into this 
orld to see what we can get out of it 
. . but rather to see what kind of con- 
tribution we can make which will im- 
prove it for those who inherit it from us. 


Does all this sound too altruistic . . . 
or idealistic .. . to be practical? It need 
not be. Remember, a mountain is only 
common earth that reached up into the 
limitless sky. 


In endeavoring to attain this lofty 
ambition, try to understand that success 
here, like eternal salvation, will not come 
about by any group action . . . but only 
by individual and personal conviction. 
And about now I am not unwilling to 
submit that a sincere religious motiva- 
tion could be quite useful. Religious 
indifference is worse than differences 
in religion. 

Is Religion Practical? 

To some people religion is a good 
thing, but for the men and women on 
today’s firing line in business, how 
practical is it? 


Once we learn to rely upon this 
invisible means of support we will find 
it not only helpful in our workday 
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world but sometimes the only real help. 
Many problem situations which arise 
may not conform to the obvious laws 
of the natural world. But their solution 
may be within easy grasp in the spiritual 
laws, which also exert an impelling force 
in the universe. 

Yes, a spirit of humility is a pre- 
requisite for the only real success that 
matters. Pride has ruined more lives 
than vice. It is safe to say that without 
humility there can be no success. We 
who cannot tame the forces of nature 
surely cannot rule our own destinies. We 
are on the right track and traveling in 
the right direction only when we come 
to a full and final realization that on the 
road to success no one travels alone. 


To tie all this together into a con- 
venient thought to leave with you, I've 
done a bit of versification. It may not be 
a great poem; but I hope it bespeaks 
a worthwhile sentiment. I hope it sums 
up what I've tried to suggest to you 
as a formula for personal success. 

It is entitled ... 


Be A Better Baker 


The wrappings enclosing a loaf of bread 
Contained a little poem; 
I've long since forgot how the wording 
read 
The thought, though, stayed at home. 


If I were a baker, the poem began, 
I would not want to be 

Just anything less than an artisan, 
No mediocrity. 


Each loaf would be planned by an 
architect, 
The dough precisely weighed, 
The product completed would then 
reflect 
A craftsman at his trade. 


Now wouldn't this world be a better 
place 
If each one tried his best, 
Instead of a worker became an ace, 
Performed with earnest zest? 


For people who work just to stay alive 
Are lost within the horde, 

While artists enjoying their work derive 
Unlimited reward. 





in an interview 
(continued from page 24) 

10. Will you show scorn for my 
weaknesses and stupidity or will you 
cover up for me? 

11. Will you give me advice in a 
manner in which I cannot detect critic- 
ism or take offense? 

12. Can you go ahead with your 
work and still hear my telephone or 
other conversations so that you could 
help me if I need information from 
the files? Can you at the same time 
fail to hear my confidential conversa- 
tions which I do not want heard? 

13. When important things are press- 
ing can you protect me from interrup- 
tions? When I am busy with unimpor- 
tant things can you push me to catch 
up on routine matters? Will you learn 
to recognize what is important and un- 
important to me? 

14. Can I hire you at a bargain sal- 
ary? (If I can I do not want you.) 

15. Will I be able to change my 
mind, thus scrapping some work you 
have done, without you showing dis- 
approval? (That is a good one. Did 
you know that your present or future 
boss wants your approval? ) 

16. Will you learn enough about my 
business so that you can anticipate press- 
ing business which will cause us to 
work late and will you let me know 
in advance that you can not stay that 
particular day, or will you say nothing 
and then pout because your date was 
delayed? 

I do not know how you are going 
to put my mind at ease on all these 
factors. I do not know what questions 
to ask in order to find the answers. 
It is your profession. If you do not 
anticipate what I really want to find 
out in this interview—and figure out 
some way to get it across to me—I will 
go on asking stupid and silly questions 
—wasting your time and my time and 
—end up hiring someone else. There 
is not much use of asking me what in- 
fluences me as an employer or inter- 
viewer because I rightly do not know. 
After all—it is your profession—it is 
your services you are selling. So—help 
me—assure me—put my mind at ease, 
and the job is yours. 
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GREAT LAKES DISTRICT 


Roberta Iredale 
Room 700 

225 East 4th Street 
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NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Mrs. Alicia Cogan 
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NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
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3301 West 24th Avenue 
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SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Mrs. Susie Marie Wilson 
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Ada, Oklahoma 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Margie Keith, CPS 
1911 20th Avenue South 
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CPS EXAMINATION 
DEADLINES 


FEBRUARY 1 
Final date for acceptance of retake fees. 


DEADLINE FOR NEW TAKE FEES 


Ten days after date of letter from Qual- 
ifications Committee chairman stating that 
the applicant has been accepted and is 
qualified to take the examination. 


FEBRUARY 20 


Final date for withdrawal from the exam- 
ination with refund. Later withdrawal will 
mean forfeiture of fees. 


MAY 2 AND 3 
CPS Examination. 
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La Jolla Chapter 


(Installed on 
November 5, 1957) 


President, Mrs. Valere Winnell 
4972 Crystal Drive 

Pacific Beach 

San Diego 9, California 


Vice-President, Margaret Shea 
3470 Olive Street 
San Diego 4, California 


Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Mary 
Petrovits 

P.O. Box 502 

La Jolla, California 


Recording Secretary, Mrs. Betty Colomb 
810 Ormond 

Mission Beach 

San Diego, California 


Treasurer, Mrs. Miriam Hamilton 


1046 South Coast Boulevard & & 
La Jolla, California 
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The emblem of The National Secretaries Association (International) is 
significant of its aims and purposes. Emblazoned across the face of the 
emblem is the classic lamp of learning, its rays lighting the world; the 
world signifying that the field is unlimited for the secretarial profession; 
and stamped boldly on this emblem are the letters B-L which stands for 
Better Learning, Better Letters and Better Living. 











